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The task must be met with imagination. New modes of 
communication must be discovered, new methods of organization 
developed and new combinations or talent must be molded. Soc^l 
and technical development must proceed under man's control. This 
requires a common effort of all the people, for it is only thrwg 
discussion and the complete airing of issues such as is found in 
this volume that this cooperation can be achieved. 



Leonard A. Lecht has stated in; Goals, Priorities _ an d 

Dollars; The Next Decade , that; 

"Our goals in education are to foster individual 
fulfillment, to strengthen our free institutions, 
and to develop educated and trained manpower for 
changing labor force requirements." 

These goals make college-community consultation not only 
desirable and good, but an absolute necessity for the continua- 
tion of a free society. 



W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary 
U. S. Department of Labor 



PREFACE 



When the modern day university comes to full bloom, it 
recognizes three major responsibilities: teaching, research, 

and public service. Too many colleges and universities have 
taken seriously the first two functions, teaching and research, 
but have not been committed to the important function of extend- 
ing knowledge through public service. 

This publication is the outgrowth of a conference held by 
Northern Illinois University involving representatives from four- 
teen colleges and universities. The burgeoning junior colleges 
were well-represented and even members of newly-elected junior 
college boards. A few private colleges were represented and were 
active in the discussion of the role the college can play in 
working with the community of which it is a part. 

The contributors to this volume recognize that the univer- 
sity must be involved in helping to solve community problems. 

The expertise of the university and college community can make a 
major impact on such problems as industrial development, popu- 
lation expansion, housing, urban redevelopment planning, curric- 
ulum development, school finance, to name only a few. 

Dr. James Banovetz in his chapter on "College-Community 
Participation in Solving Urban Problems" sagely observes that the 
community leaders can not be fully blamed for the lack of under- 
standing between the community and the colleges and universities. 
Failure can often be laid at the feet of the academics, for tha 
university must involve itself in community problems. Too often 
the academic profession has contributed to town-gown misunder- 
standings. Both the institution and the professor must have a 
stronger commitment to the solving of community problems and this 
volume aims to show the way. 

The conference was one of seven conducted in Illinois under 
a federally financed program, designed to train consultants to 
citizens groups in the development of community resources. 

Special acknowledgement is extended to Dr. Merle Sumption, 
University of Illinois, project director, and to Dr. Winston 
Roesch, Northern Illinois University, associate director, for 
their support and encouragement. 

It is hoped that this volume may be used as a guide for dis- 
cussion of ways in which faculty of colleges and universities may 
more effectively involve themselves with community groups. Dr. 
Dale McDowell discusses "When Is Faculty Consultation Effective?" 
and speaks as a practitioner. He describes ways in which the 
talent of our colleges and universities can be effectively tied 
In with community problems and their solutions. Harnessing the 
intelligence of thci educators is the theme Mr. McDowell empha- 
sizes as he proposes a formula for effective consultation which 
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should be well-planned, well-manned, well-handled, and well- 
rewarded • 

Robert Darnes relates experiences concerning the effective 
use of consultants. Using the specific case study of oiney, 
Xll-.noxs, Dr. Darnes tells how, as Dean of the Oiney Community 
Coaiep, he utilized the expertise of the University of Illinois 
well-organized citizens committee of the Oiney community. 
Members of boards of education can take counsel from the expe- 
rience of the model described in this case study. 

Consultant" by Dr. Glenn D. Williams 
describes some of the methodology for a successful consultant 
including the technical and the human relations aspects. He cap- 
sulizes the three-fold task of the consultant; a) To help people 
solve problems where solution is possible b) to help people re- 
solve predicaments where no solution is possible c) to help people 
absolve themselves from a sense of failure because no absolute 
solution is reached. The pitfalls of ineffective consultation 
are dealt with in a section on human relations. 

A member of a Citizens Consulting Committee is heard from in 
the scintillating observations of Kenneth E. Merwin, Associate 
Director of Development at Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois, 

^^® ®«catur Citizens Committee. After recognizing 
that being a member of the Citizens Committee is often frustrat- 
ing, exasperating, and time-consuming, he admits that the expe- 
rience is one of the most "important activities in which a citizen 
interested in his schools can engage. " The wise use of a 
consultant came a year late in the Decatur, Illinois story, but 
both university people and communities with alert boards of 
education can benefit from the six lessons outlined by Mr. Merwin. 
A primary point is early involvement of the consultant. 

Ralph A. Belnap, Professor of Education, Northern 
Illinois University has worked with many community groups on jun- 
ior college surveys, community surveys, and school finance 
surveys. Taking a case study. Dr. Belnap points up the effec- 
tiveness of faculty-citizen participation in a school survey. 

His concern is the business of planning and providing for the 
education of the community's primary resource — the children. 

Out of his experience. Dr. Belnap explains how a faculty can work 
effectively with citizens committees. 

The "Guidelines for the Organization and Operation of Local 
Citizen Advisory Committees" compiled by Dr. Merle R. Sumption 
is Included for the use of those who will be working with citizens 
committees in implementing the consultants efforts. Many people 
are at a loss as to how to go about considering ways public policy 
is made by citizens. Techniques for planning the committee are 
spelled out including selecting, organizing, operating and 
reporting. 

It is the hope of the committee on Training of Consultants, 
Community Resources Project, that this publication will 
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provide guidelines for faculty, community leaders, new board 
members, and planning groups for more effectively relating one of 
our richest resources, the universities and colleges, to owr 
communities. 



Dr. Roger W. Axford 
Director of Adult Education and 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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COLLEGE -COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN 
SOLVING URBAN PROBLEMS 

Dr. James Banovetz 

Director , Center for Research in Urban Government 

Loyola University 



Certainly one of the most encouraging developments of recent 
years has been the rise in stature of the egghead — the college 
and university professor who traditionally has sought a hermitage 
in an ivory tower and then cursed the world for his lowly eco- 
nomic standing. Like so many of the cherished and not-so- 
cherished traditions of the "good old days", this caricature of 
the academician is rapidly receding — in part because today ' s 
technological world demands the egghead's unique contributions to 
society as never before, and also in part because today's pro- 
fessor is trading his ivory tower and penchant for philosophical 
speculation for a concrete building, asphalt pavements, a 
laboratory, and a new zest for tackling the problems of society. 

This change is, of course, most noticeable in the scientific 
and technical fields where society has developed an insatiable 
appetite for technological innovation. It is also noticeable in 
the business world where profits create a demand for more profits 
and the value of academic insights into problems of management, 
marketing, and product development has been clearly translated 
into monetary terms. It is noticeable in the social sciences, 
too, but to date social scientists have still not learned how to 
correlate their concerns and insights with the problems of society 
in anything approaching a maximally meaningful way. 

This shortcoming is most apparent in the nation's urban 
areas: it is here that social problems are most manifest; it is 

also here that the failure to find solutions is most obvious. 

In part, of course, this failure can be attributed to society's 
unwillingness to underwrite the cost of solving its problems; it 
is much more concerned with sending an astronaut to the moon than 
a juvenile delinquent on the path to a constructive adulthood. 

In even larger part, however, this failure is the direct product 
of a lack of rapport between the nation's eggheads and those who 
are charged with directing society's destiny. We will examine 
the problem from the perspective of society's most important 
unit — the community. 

Certainly, anyone who follows the trend of current events, 
who is aware of the social turmoil emanating from the human rights 
striiggle, crime, social delinquency, and the increasing impact of 
technological change, is painfully aware of the problems of con- 
temporary urban society. It is certainly obvious that today's 
communities, most of which are totally urban in nature, are 
finding it increasingly difficult to cope with the problems of a 
changing world and a changing culture. Unfortunately, the 
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problems of today will be magnified in the world of tommorrow. 
Today, for instance, 7596 of the U. S. population, or approximately 
150 million people, live in just 196 of the nation's land area. 

Yet the nation's culture has just begun to reel from the impact 
of high density living. By the year 2000, demographers predict 
that this same 196 of the land area will be inhabited by almost 
300 million people. In other words, a doubling of the population 
can be expected within existing cities during the next half 
cent^ y — or during the lifetime of most of the people now living 
in those areas. 

Yet the nation's culture is still based on a rural or 
country way of life and governed by an essentially rural value 
system. The small town, the family farm, the single family 
dwelling, these are the cherxshed hallmarhs of Amerxcan Ixfe. 

In the face of increasing population densities, however, these 
hallmarks are obviously obsolete and outdated. In fact, many 
observers today view suburbia as a desperate attempt to cling to 
the past, an attempt that ultimately may very well fail. It is 
probable that today's young people will represent the last 
generation of Americans in which a majority of people will live 
in single family dwellings. 

Cities thus are caught up in the forces of change forces 
that strew a multitude of problems in their wake. No enumeration 
of the problems is really necessary. Many of them are techno- 
logical in nature, such as filthy air and water. Others are 
strictly sociological, such as the rising rates of crime and 
delinquency, the cankers of racial, religious, and ethnic prej- 
udice, the inadequacy of educational methods and levels of 
achievement, and the too frequently absent opportunities for the 
recognition, assertion, and development of individuality. Many 
urban problems are both technological and sociological: problems 

of neighborhood deterioration and traffic congestion require not 
only technological solutions but human willingness to accept 
those solutions and their consequences. 

today's problems were not bad enough, the changes 
constantly occurring will generate new, equally serious problems 
unless society, anticipating them, makes advance preparations to 
ameliorate their impact. For example, technological advancement 
is constantly making old skills obsolete and requiring new skills 
of the working man. Economists now claim that the average worker 
will need to be retrained three times during his productive life 
if he is to be kept gainfully employed. This undoubtedly poses 
new, complicated problems for the communities in which people 
live and work. 

Further, those same technological changes are constantly 
reducing the length of the average work week. If economists are 
accurate, the time is not far off when the standard work week 
will consist of a mere 20 or 25 hours. The resulting increase 
in available leisure time will pose a whole new complex of 
problems as people look to community programs for avocational and 

recreational pursuits . 
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The solution of community technological problems certainly 
poses no insurmountable difficulties: a nation that can go to 

the moon can purify its water and solve its traffic jams. The 
sociological problems, however, are an entirely different matter. 
The nation's communities are not now capable of solving their 
sociological problems, given the present state of development in 
the social sciences and the present emphasis being placed on 
social science research. 

It is only in the nation's colleges and universities that 
sufficient expertise is available to find solutions to the human 
problems of urban life and the new, increasingly urbanized cul- 
ture. Further, only the nation's governments, and especially its 
urban governments, can coordinate the skills and resources needed 
to solve these problems. Thus, it is absolutely critical that a 
functional, working relationship exist between college and com- 
munity in the search for solutions to urban problems. 

Unfortunately, however, the present relationship between 
college and community leaves much to be desired. Although the 
advice of the academician is eagerly sought in biological and 
technological fields, and although the business world makes 
increasing use of the university researcher-consultant, the 
skills and insights of the social scientist are universally paid 
little heed by society in general and government in particular. 

To be sure, the federal government is using academicians increas- 
ingly, both as full-time employees and as consultants, but 
neither state nor local governments have yet shown much incli- 
nation to follow suit. Thus, effective melding of college and 
community forces in the task of urban problem-solving has not yet 
taken place. 

There are a niunber of impediments to greater coordination of 
college and community resources, and all of them stem basically 
from a lack of rapport between the parties involved. Part of the 
problem, of course, is the traditional "town-gown" split in which 
community residents tend to view academicians with hostility and 
suspicion, and are in turn viewed with a curious blend of aloof- 
ness, humor, and disdain. 

The town-gown split is not, however, the real cause of the 
problem; that distinction is reserved for the monumental lack of 
understanding which characterizes col lege -community relations. 

Both sides are at fault. Too many typical community leaders fail 
to recognize, for example, that academicians have unique, pro- 
fessional insights and talents which they can contribute to urban 
problem-solving. Professors are too often viewed as persons whose 
expertize is strictly limited to the problems of ancient Greece 
and Rome . 

Further, even when the academician's skills are recognized, 
he is often viewed by community leaders in a very curious way: 
he is regarded as some sort of a "free public commodity" available 
for use without charge at the community's pleasure. Academicians 
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are professionals like lawyers, doctors, and businessmen; the 
commodity they sell is their knowledge. It is naive and unreason- 
able to expect them to distribute their only saleable commodity 
without receiving a fair price in return, especially since college 
administrations generally give no recognition to community action 
work by their faculty members. 

In short, academicians will participate in urban problem- 
solving only when one of two conditions exists: either when the 

academician volunteers his time and efforts as a public service 
or when he is professionally compensated, either financially or 
through the availability of genuine research opportunities, for 
his efforts. Communities, then, must be made to understand: 

(1) the value of the contribution academicians can make in solving 
community problems, (2) that academic services, unless donated, 
will probably be directly proportional in value to the amount 
that is paid for them, and (3) that, like other professional 
people, academicians have discouragingly little time to donate, 
regardless of how public spirited they are. 

Pull blame for the lack of understanding between college and 
community cannot, however, be laid at the feet of community lead- 
ers. Academics contribute to this unfortunate situation in two 
ways: first, by their frequent failure to involve themselves in 

community activities, and second, because the academic profession 
has not projected a proper image of itself to the community at 
large. The latter failure is a simple public relations inade- 
quacy: the former deficiency is a product of the academician's 
professional committment to his discipline and his resulting lack 
of attachment either to the institution employing him or to the 
community in which he lives. Neither of these problems lend 
themselves to easy or ready solutions, yet both act to inhibit 
college-community cooperation in urban problem-solving endeavors. 

To this point, then, the situation seems fairly clear: the 

nation's rapid rate of urbanization poses increasingly critical 
and complex technological and sociological problems for society, 
problems whose effective solution, for the most part, awaits a 
blending of academic knowledge, insights, and investigative and 
analytical skills with practical experience, insights, and 
operational knowledge of the community leaders who must wrestle 
daily with urban problems. Yet, such cooperation is impaired, 
in part by traditional town-gown frictions, but mostly by an 
unfortunate lack of understanding and communication between 
academicians and community leaders. 



Unfortunately, remedies are much more difficult to define 
than the problem itself. Fortunately, however, the problem is 
not insoluable and, in fact, considerable progress has been made 
in recent years in integrating academic expertise and the com- 
munity problem-solving process. This has come about partly 
through expanded federal grant programs which have underwritten 
academic research in urban affairs, partly through increased 
academic interest in the problems of urban living, partly through 
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bili^ef academicians of their social responsi- 

® by-product of the increasing pro- 
fessionalization of urban government. The use of professioLls 
in urban administration has added a new dimension of competence 
the urban problem-solving scene and with it a greater appre- 
ciation of the role which academicians can play. ^The progress 

for^furthL^r encouragement and incentive 

for further accomplishment of the same kind. 

The immediate task, then, is to find wavs of fulfil linrc 4 >viia 

daSo“of'to™"a"^^“ l.i>pedimentc. and speed up the acconmio- 
solvint. * eltott at urban problem- 

f ®®®^ individu.^1 college or university must make an 

objective assessment of the particular kinds of expertise it is 

limitS^oartl campus participation will be 

^ budgetary constraints and other academic 

skills of"if«^S larger measure it will be limited by the 

^ Its faculty. Not every political scientist, for example 

ever^ po^^tic^r® 1°^^1 governments nor does 

very political scientist who specializes in urban affairs have 

e^rC'^nd'o? ® Profeaaional c^Lul^^nf:* 

c initial step for each college, then, is to survey its own 

faculty, finding out what kinds of expertise it is capable of 

should encompass both substantive and 

of 4 .® *■ “ important not only to know the areas 

of subject maiter specialization possessed by a colleqe's facultv 
but U1.0 to know What kinds of methodological skiUs theL mS 
8kiiiP^*n necessary to ask, for example, which ones are 

?^P®^^«nced in survey research, questionnaire design, 
oral interviewing, quantitative data handling and analysis, 
research design, and similar skills. Faculty teaching capabil- 
ities should also be assessed to determine which professoL might 
be able to provide training programs for community leaders and 

empl^ees. Certainly, too, faculty skills in leader- 
ship and group dynamics should be surveyed to identifv potential 
faulty leader, and participant, for vaiiou. kindrof co^IJi^y 
action programs, in short, each college faculty possesses 

of and skills. Maximum utilization 

of faculty, and hence campus resources, can be assured only when 

abiiif^** complete and accurate information regarding the avail- 
ability of such interests and skills. 

assessment has been made, a second logical step 
would be to encourage college participation in those arLs where^ 

mort^cof? “"'=>^i»>"tion. can immediately be made. For example, 
inf^n^?^iT®* profitably cooperate much more 

communities in such activities as 
employee training, assistance in the design and execution of 
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routine research projects, aid in examining applicants for 
governmental positions, and advice in the design and development 
of community programs, especially the newer programs in the human 
development fields. Participation in mundane or routine ways may 
not immediately involve campus people in top level urban problem- 
solving work, but it will pave the way to such involvement through 
irriproved college-community communication, rapport, and under- 
standing. In short, campus involvement in routine activities 
will go a long way toward the removal of those impediments now 
minimizing college-community cooperation. 

At times, this form of campus participation should be formal: 
there is no reason why colleges could not incorporate courses into 
their curriculums which have in-service training value for urban 
government employees. At other times, such participation might 
be strictly informal; individual faculty members might be encour- 
aged to become involved, either voluntarily or on a paid consult- 
ing basis, in activities such as those listed above. 

Third, colleges and universities should forcefully encourage 
their faculty and staff members to identify themselves with the 
communities in which they live and to participate in the public 
life of those communities. Vastly increased faculty involvement 
in community affairs, whether it be in cultural, social, recre- 
ational, or governmental activities, not only pays rich dividends 
in improved college-community understanding and rapport, but it 
also causes faculty members to sink deeper roots into their com- 
munities, thereby benefiting both campus and community in a 
number of ways. 

The fourth step is extremely essential. Formal college 
recognition should be given for faculty involvement in community 
service activities. Such recognition might take several forms 
as, for example, periodic released time from other obligation^. 
Certainly when such involvement is directly related to a profes- 
sor's academic work, it should be ranked with research and 
publishing when decisions are made regarding salary increments 
and promotions. Without doubt, community affairs involvement 
that is related to a professor's academic specialties can be use- 
ful in upgrading faculty skills and teaching capabilities as 
other forms of research and writing, even if such an involvement 
does not lead to any actual publication. Faculty members offering 
courses in the fields of social problems and urban affairs can 
certainly gain as much insight into those matters through actual, 
personal involvement in community affairs as they can through 
various other forms of academically detached research work. 

To provide tormal recognition for such activities would not 
necessarily i*'* mire major modifications in existing academic 
polici*#''! *,*i procedures of colleges and universities, but it would 
requ:?xe some major changes in existing attitudes. Academic 
institutions frequently recognize outstanding achievement in 
business or government, either on a consulting level or as a full 
time participant when filling academic positions and assigning 
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rank and pay to those positions. There is no major reason why 
voluntary or consulting work with community organizations could 
not receive similar treatment. 

Perhaps the most important single inducement to greater 
college-co^unity coordination is greatly expanded and intensified 
contact between the professionals on campus and the professionals 
and lay leaders in community affairs. To a considerable extent, 
the formal modes of faculty contact with community problems out- 
lined a^ye will serve to promote this goal. Such interaction is 
so crucial to this cause, however, that it deserves further and 
continued emphasis by other means as well. Periodic, informal 
uncheon and dinner meetings between college professors and their 
community counterpart serve so admirably toward this end that 

faculty members should be given inducements and financial support 
for such activities. 

Equally important, colleges and universities might profitablv 
promote contact between their faculty and community leaders by 
taking the lead in establishing liaison committees composed of 
representatives from both town and gown. Besides keeping faculty 
in constant, close contact and communication with community 
leaders, such committees would also give the college or university 
a significant new method of involvement in urban problem solvinq, 
tend to draw faculty into the arena of community affairs, and 
serve as an excellent media for bringing academic knowledge and 
insight to bear on problems of urban development and administration. 

Finally, colleges and universities need to upgrade and im- 
prove their public relations efforts so that they present to the 
communities around them, and in fact to the world in general, a 
more accurate picture of today's academician: who he is, what he 

does, and what he can and does contribute to society. 

Certainly the above six steps do not constitute an exhaustive 
list of the kinds of efforts colleges and universities might 
undertake to increase meaningful contacts between the campus and 
the coimnunity and to involve academicians in a more meaningful and 
intensive manner in the process of urban development and problem- 
solying. It does, however, represent an initial blueprint which 
colleges and universities might profitably use to further these 
general goals. 

As the nation's leading government and political officials 
are so increasingly fond of pointing out, the nation has only one 
problem: the urban problem. All of the cuirent domestic diffi- 

culties confronting this country, including civil rights, the 
poverty war, education, and public health, are all distinctly 
"urban" problems and will continue to be so, especially since the 
strong urbanizing trends which have dominated demographic move- 
ments during the past century show absolutely no sign of abating. 
Further, all the problems now forseen for the future also promise 
to be distinctly "urban" problems. In such an environment, one 
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wonders how college and university faculties have so long avoided 
a crucial involvement in urban affairs > an involvement which they 
cannot long continue to evade if they are to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities to their environment, to their culture, and to 
themselves. 
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SOME GUIDELINES FOR THE CONSULTANT 



Dr. Glenn D. Williams 

Dean; Student Academic Services 
Eastern Illinois University 



Just as it is difficult for any master at his trade to con- 
vey his technique by word or demonstration, so is it difficult 
for the accomplished consultant to Impart with finiteness the 
methodology which will guarantee success to others. There have 
been volumes written on both the technicum aspect of consultancy 
and the human relations aspect, but in the final analysis success 
at the tash reduces itself to a magic moment when the choice of 
action is made along with implementation of that choice through 
a subtle blending of human interaction. Indeed, it may be that 
the consultant's greatest contribution is one of aiding people to 
improve their knowledge and skills in human relations. In short, 
his task may be throe fold: 

1. To help people solve problems where solution 
is possible. 

2. To help people resolve predicaments where no 
solution is possible. 

3. To help people absolve themselves from a sense 
of failure because absolute solutions are not 
reached. In other words, to create an atmos- 
phere which will permit the realization that 
on-goingness is an inherent part of any alive 
organization and absolute and final solutions 
are not always possible or even desirable. 

In the spirit of general suggestions, several points follow 
which may help in providing the consultant with a maximal oppor- 
tunity for success. That success rests in the final instance, 
however, on the personal background and abilities of the consult- 
ant. No sot of rules or list of guides can impart to any 
consultant the human relations ingredient, and the deft sense of 
when and how to act which are so vital to successful completion 
of the task. 



Suggest lon^j for Consultants 

1. Make sure that the district is ready for a consultant — that 
they have analyzed a problem or that they have resource mate- 
rials at hand which will aid in analyzing a problem. 

a. An administrator should have reviewed the development 
of his program and moved on to a consideration of the 
objectives and purposes of the program before a con- 
sultant is selected. 
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The dimensions of the problem determine the consultant. Be 
sure that your background and talents lend themselves to 
implementation in solving the problem at hand. 

a. Do not hesitate to call on colleagues in resolving 
phases of a problem. But in order to make their 
contribution an effective one, you must have a back- 
ground of sufficient scope to permit proper decision 
as to the time and sequence for optimal use of their 
talents. 

Insist on an opportunity to be on the scene well in advance of 
the time when initial observations and far-reaching decisions 
are being pressed for. 

a. As a rule a consultant should be engaged several weeks 
prior to the time when critical need for his services 
will occur. Indeed, he may save the engaging center 
valuable time and resources if he is aware of the 
basic human relations and administrative atmosphere in 
the district, or area, well in advance. 

Prior to your first visit you should be supplied with specific 
information about the school and the plan or problem on which 
you are expected to work. A description of what has been done 
so far and the type of service you are expected to render is 
also helpful. Unless basic information is supplied, the con- 
sultant may find that he is spending considerable time in 
gathering the background from which to move forward. 

A consultant should be sensitive to the exact nature of the 
role a school district expects him to play. Do those engaging 
you want you to: 

a. Analyze the problem and tell them what to do? 

b. Sit down with the staff and assist them in analyzing 
their plans and problems in such a manner that the 
staff can make its own decisions? 

c. Supply evidence which will permit the staff to move 
forward toward its own decision pretty much on its 
own? 

d. Supply several possible solutions and let the staff 
settle on one after some discussion, with the con- 
sultant as a guide? 

Some of the differences are rather hair-line, but they do 
exist and they are in the expectations of those who engage 
consultants. 

Ask those engaging you as a consultant to review the kinds 
of structural relationship or activities which they envision 
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as a part of your services, such as: 

a. Large group meetings. 

b. Individual conferences. 

c. Statistical surveys. 

d. Small work groups. 

The nature of the task may dictate which activities will be 
prominent. However, knowing the concerns of the engaging 
agency may prove beneficial in determining which interaction 
tools to best employ. 

7. Be sure to plan the time of your visits as a consultant well 
in advance. Brief "run in, run out" contacts seldom benefit 
anyone, not even the consultant. Arrange large blocks of 
time when work with an entire staff is in the offing. Avoid 
days which are normally considered holidays (including 
Saturdays and Sundays) and where possible avoid late after- 
noon and evening hours just before dinner. 

Set realistic goals for a single meeting. Set a reasonable 
ending time in light of these goals, and stick with it . 

8. It is not a bad idea to have those receiving your service rate 
you both as to the quality and quantity of your efforts. Be 
sure to provide some opportunity for evaluation of your tech- 
nical contribution (ability to communicate, ability to 
organize, etc.). 

This rating can be done through a questionnaire or in face to 
face confrontation. Having committee chairmen collect com- 
mentaries on your efforts as work progresses often proves 
beneficial as a supplement to any battery of questions you 
levy. This evaluation procedure does two things: 

a. It helps you to discover your weaknesses and thus 
improve as a consultant. 

b. It helps those receiving your services to critically 
evaluate the benefits of a consultant and make better 
use of such services in the future. 

9. End your consultative relationship by helping those you are 
working with to plan next steps — steps that will be taken 
after the consultant has gone. Help them to analyze what 
your work with them indicates should be done next. In short, 
help them to raise their sights above the "one problem at a 
time" approach. 

10. Bo sure when you determine the purview of a problem that its 
nature permits a reasonable opportunity for solution and that 
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the human relations aspect affords the opportunity for 
latitude of technique to achieving that solution. 

Single visitations at which speeches are made do not 
classify as consultative activities and seldom motivate 
those listening to overcome difficulties. 

Consultations are often classified as ineffective in the 
area of human relations because the human element involved in the 
problem at hand is of such disposition that a workable solution 
is not possible. Prejudice, hostility, personality conflicts, 
and other friction of various kinds in schools or communities are 
paramount reasons for consultancy ineffectiveness. 

In the final analysis, experience and the ability to see 
alternatives, particularly in those situations which are basically 
axiological, weld the guidelines into a practical and trustworthy 
tool. 
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WHEN IS FACULTY CONSULTATION EFFECTIVE? 

Dr. Dale McDowell 

Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 



The other day I heard a sermon that had an idea I would like | 

to relate to the topic. The impact was in the parable, not the 
preaching. A veteran pastor told of going back to his home ' 

country along the Pecatonica River in the area of Freeport and | 

Ridott. He described the old mill site where once there had been | 

a grist mill. The grist mill was replaced years ago by a rural [ 

electrification hydro-electric dam. But the power dam gave way 
to obsolescence and the only thing that remains is the power of j 

the river. 

It seems to me that the use made of faculty consultants is \ 

just the reverse of the above parable. The power of intelligence | 

among educators has always been there but communities have not = 

always been certain of how to harness it and also have been doubt- 
ful of how to use it after it's been harnessed. We seem to be on I 

the point of emerging from a 'dark age. ' As we look back on the | 

development of the country, it is not too difficult to understand | 

why there has been more darkness than light. Schools were expected | 

to do two things - provide basic learning (the three R's) for all ] 

citizens, and special 'book learning' for those headed for pro- | 

fessions of law and medicine. The local school had as its source I 

of intelligence a schoolmarm who could cope with the three R's. | 

Professors, occasionally self-styled, conducted preparatory schools | 

for the college-bound which contained four categories of would-be I 

scholars: the already rich who needed education to handle their | 

inheritance; the clergy; the lawyers; and doctors. In our early | 

history many teachers were the dropouts from these four categories; | 

heirs who lost their fortunes; would-be clergy who lost the call; | 

and would-be doctors and lawyers who were not able to qualify for 
their professions. Colleges were detached from the social and 
economic part of community life. 

Time and the effective work of lay citizens and educators 
have changed all this. Now there are schools for everyone and 
the schools are to have something constructive for everyone. This 
means that the schools have the power and the public recognizes 
this power. One of the challenges of today is to harness that 
power so that a quality education can be made available to all our 
citizens. Effective faculty consultation can be one of these 
ways. 



A current radio commercial goes something like this, "Quality; 
difficult to define but easy to appreciate. " I would change that 
for my purposes in this discussion to something like, "Effective 
community consultation; easy to define, difficult to achieve." 
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My formula for evaluation of the effectiveness of community 
consultation by university and college professors is stark in its 
simplicity. To be effective and consultation should be: (1) well 

planned, (2) well manned, (3) well handled and (4) well rewarded. 
If this seems an oversimplification to you, let me remind you 
that nuclear physicists tell us that the atomic age began with 
Einstein's formula: E = MC^. I have no formula, no equation of 

any kind, but I will attempt to spell out some of the details of 
an approach for assessing the efficacy of faculty consultation. 

This complex matter of consultation is something like drop- 
ping a stone in a pond. The ripples spread out and out, but the 
object or force which started the ripples disappears from sight. 

The planning usually begins with a citizen or small number of 
citizens who realize a need exists and, anticipating a way to meet 
the need, seek the help of a consultant, first a district or 
county superintendent and then very soon a member of a college or 
university faculty. If the college or university is properly 
staffed and organized, you have 'instant consultation' at your 
service; just add problem locale and local citizens. If it isn't 
so organized, the consultation begins with a great possibility of 
failure. 

I shall not discourse at length on the caliber and capabil- 
ities of the citizens involved. They should have many qualities 
of human relations in common with the faculty consultants, but 
their most important contributions are in the area of knowledge 
of the community and their potential for leadership in the 
community. 

To return to faculty consultation. If the college is 
organized to provide educational consultation, there will exist 
a group of experienced resource people to handle two concepts of 
the project: (1) the reality of the present and (2) the vision of 

the future. The first concept calls for knov/ledge of the actual 
legal limitations and requirements, the sociological predictions 
of population and financial potential, the educational efforts to 
match curriculum and the socio-economic aspirations of the com- 
munity, the practical appraisals of physical needs in terms of 
space and facilities, and the communication concerns of informing 
the people of the problem and proposed solution through all the 
media available to the community. The second, a more unstructured 
concept, calls for experience in working with other communities 
who have similar problems, and a commitment not only to the pres- 
ent day task of the schools but also to the ideals of the schools 
of the future. Measuring the effectiveness of consultation in 
this conceptual framework will range from the easy one of count- 
ing desks to see if they equal the actual number of students as 
reported, to the more difficult one of determining how far the 
total accomplishment in the schools missed the mark of the educa- 
tional goals. And if you were to counter that the first criterion 
isn't easy, I could only agree and point out that the second in- 
stead of being difficult is almost impossible. 
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Quickly then, the evaluation design should Include an anal- 
ysis of the problem, development of hypothetical answers and nw 
det^^in?: tation includi^^ metLTan^s ' f 

?t ?rinn *''=J=l®t“”ships of accomplishments to the answers 
^o ih. P°s»iWe to implement without personnel, thus we com^ 
to the question of staffing. The people selected will brino a 

as^* insr °t t®le"t but basically they can be viewed 

as! instigators, activators, and creators. ^ ^ viewed 

..Wa operations, of course, people do not stay in 

fon Tb ^ little pigeonholes of a taxonomy, nor should they ^ But 
for the moment it serves as a convenient way of groupinr Thf 

ihri® iP'lhae those who are sensitive to sooiil “eds 

sociarfronWefs‘°anf wh^h experiment) on 
=s„4.- and who have a reputation for achievement 

“fuirout."; “■'ill “a hnowISr^o 

the iLriLtors®"''? P-^°J®=t outline crelted by 

actlvUiersuc^a. "" operational phases of educational 

finance, curriculum and guidance, will give 

fff^r ELca^r^^® embodied in the new community educational 

/ experienced in the problems of land acquisition 
fan»iliar with the work of realt^s, 
architects, and engineers will contribute to the site and buildino 
aspect, specialists will also lend their talents“rthf creation® 
create report and the public promulgation of it. The 

research ^="0 structure of the study on a foundation ^ 

research, with walls reaching toward the ideals of the instioator« 
and providing flexibility to allow for growth that evL “err 

Si^^to^r them. lLtig«ors. 

Mrior creators, the behavioral characteristics of one 

definitions of the kind of special- 

little consultation work requires. There should be 

little difficulty these days finding the first of the trinitv on 
any campus but the last two are always in short tupplyt ^ 

effectltlrtt'' ® end the proper men, the test of 

! iT a PPefetlons. Organized operation calls 

and , understandrng of the project goals by all participants 

S eLr;f%"hr“t^ understanding by them'^of the objectives' 

thouoh T fn, ^ sub-organizations or committees. I almost feel as 

recipes for a cook book when I call for such 
asic ingredients. Yet the tasks of the sub-group cannot be 

therrsho^lS I talent and ability of the members, 

Sould b^nn between sub-groups; and finally there 

should be no gaps between sub-groups. Besides organization the 

^ration must feature a timetable that puts first thltct tirtt 

d^ to determine the Lmplftl™ Tn^Krlroli.- 
toward the specific deadline, m addition to the chronoloov 

chroni^?^ allocation of task, time and^yn- 

chronization of facilitating resources so that at the time things 

schedul'^ hand. Sound organization and suitable 

mor^^n ?? T effectiveness, but there is 

anrtean«^n^ Organization and timing. Leadership 

tivenearnr*.^''® ^^^^^^lonal essentials, but in the end, the effec- 
. work Will be found in the report and finally, in 

Its acceptance by the community. ^ 

15 
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Honesty in facing facts, especially the distasteful ones, 
will do much to avoid rough spots when it comes time to present 
the report to the public. Honesty must be based on a clearly 
discernible integrity of purpose. Every participant should be 
free of the threat of being accused of having had an axe to grind. 
Clarity and cohesiveness are additional desirable attributes. . . 
and still there must be an element of flexibility. The real test 
of effectiveness will come in the way the plan is accepted by the 
public and the extent to which it can be fulfilled, once adopted. 
Let me return for a moment to the metaphor of the pebble in the 
pond... the size and strength of the ripples depends in part on 
the size of the rock and in part on the size of the pond, but 
there is also the matter of how it's thrown into the water. I 
think the parallel illustrates the point. The effectiveness of 
faculty-community consultation should be a demonstration of a 
power controlled by a research design which is deeply rooted in 
the democratic processes of community decision making. 



THE EFFECTIVE CITIZENS COMMITTEE: 
A CASE STUDY 

Dr. G. Robert Darnes 

Associate Executive Secretary 
Illinois Junior College Board 



My observation tells me that at Olney» Illinois, exists one 
of the finest examples of school participation by a citizens com- 
mittee to be found anywhere. Effective participation occurred 
while always maintaining the proper relationship with the school 
administration and the board of education. 

A broad foundation should be established concerning ^ the ^ 
responsibility and administration of an educational institution. 

"It must be recognized and accepted that in the final analysis 
significant policy matters must be processed through the formal 
structure of school district government," writes Luvern L. 
Cunningham, University of Minnesota, in ^ Politics of Educati ^. 
As Eliot said in the American Political Review "... .schools are 
objects of local control, the people of a local school district 
exercise that control through an elected school board, and the 
board elects a superintendent to act as the chief executive of 
the district." 

The characteristics of a member of a board of education, 
what prompts this person to seek election, and the special inter- 
ests involved, together represent a topic within itself. So, as 
we approach the role of a citizens committee, let us not fail to 
make the distinction of power and authority granted to elected 
officials as compared to the role of citizens in a consultative 
capacity. Never at Olney did I see any conflict between the 
efforts of. the citizens committee and the responsibilities of 
the board of education. All understood and accepted this basic 
philosophy. 

If you have not read the booklet "Citizens Participation in^ 
Local Policy Making for Public Education" by Dr. Herbert M. Hamlin, 
or the pamphlet "Purposes and Program of the Illinois Citizens 
Education Council," I would recommend that you do so. These 
pamphlets would be available from 105 Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

This report is intended primarily as a case study. ^ When I 
came to Olney, Illinois, February 1, 1963, in the position of 
Executive Dean to establish the Olney Community College whxch 
opened its doors for students in September of 1963, excitement 
was in the air. My wife and I were enthusiastically received in 
spite of the 14 below zero temperature on the day of our arrival, 
cooperation from citizens, individuals, school authorities, and 
business firms was evident at every turn. However, it was only 
a matter of days until I was introduced to an ingredient of this 
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community spirit and enterprise which I had not anticipated and 
for which, in the beginning, I held a reserved reaction. I am 
referring to the citizens committee. 

In applying for and accepting this position, I was well 
impressed with the coordinating committee at Eastern Illinois 
University, professional school people of the Olney public schools 
and the members of the board of education. Business and personal 
courtesies were extended to us by all facets of the community. 
When, after my arrival, Mr. Leslie E. Purdy, school superintend- 
ent, invited me to attend my first meeting of the citizens 
committee, my first reaction was "will we have a college PTA?" 

After attending the first meeting of this committee, I began 
to ask Mr. Purdy questions concerning the philosophy of the com- 
mittee, the role of the committee, the interplay between the 
committee and the members of the board of education. My first 
impressions seemed to tell me that here was a new departure in 
school administration. I still wasn't sure whether Mr. Purdy's 
remarks were primarily factual or to a large degree unrestrained 
enthusiasm in public relations, but my suspicions were soon laid 
to rest. 

One of the first discussions Mr. Purdy and I had concerning 
the citizens committee had to do with the philosophies of Dr. 
Hamlin, as expressed in the policies of the Illinois Citizens 
Education Council. I immediately took it upon myself to become 
better acquainted with the work of that organization and the 
objectives that they used in developing local citizens committees. 
Mr. Purdy told me that when he came to Olney in 1956, one of his 
first acts was to discuss with the board of education the estab- 
lishment of a citizens committee which would adhere to the guide- 
lines as recommended by the Illinois Citizens Education Council. 

I would like to explain what has taken place in this 
community during the tenure of the citizens committee, for, in 
my opinion, the success of the committee is indirectly due to 
involvement of members of the community in formal discussions 
concerning the problems of education. 

During my short tenure at Olney, I would describe the school 
community as one of the most progressive within their available 
resources of any school with which I had been associated. Cer- 
tainly there are communities with more resources which can do 
more unusual things, but this school district constantly operates 
at what I term a "maximum plus capacity. " 

To amplify the role of the citizens committee, I should also 
make an observation of the community. It was my assessment that 
this community businesswise would be listed as conservative. The 
community had had only a very, very small amount of post-war home 
construction, little, if any, sewer, streets, building zoning, 
utility expansion, and other civic developments as compared to 
other communities where I have lived. This city of over 8,000 
population had not advanced to a city manager type of government. 
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a type of government I had come to accept in cities of 

size for the last fifteen years For t ^ 

prised to 4 -vi^ 4 . • * Gxantplei I wss itiost sur** 

identical and labor community are made up of 

makes one segmeni of”a 

S'-;: SS-ss;*-” 

an amount of about $350,000 per year. In addifioK, 4 . 

Dated"^'"'' P«’^=®"C o* the 1956'school budget on tarantici- 

Lhifvr™Sent district embarked on a plan not only to 

tSe scL™ disLfc? “i"? facilities of 

had been passer^Sk 

eni™^T:sSb^®rrm™k^ s® 

® establish thfco^uStrcoilegr 

passed another hond'^^'^^ °f 4% to 1. The community overwhelmingly 
passed another bond issue to construct a $600,000 classitoriiim^ ^ 

and educational classroom which would provide additional ariac«. +.0 
a relatively new unit high school building if fdLtioJ fhad 

°* observing the quiet but dlep satisfacw"; 
expressed by mestoers of the board of education, scSo£ officials 
and a!"^®d® '^*'® Citizens committee, when in a board meeting^ ' 

fhon? ^"‘^^®^.P*^°3®ctions were made for the remainder of the ^ 
the black!"' ™° disclosed that the school would finish "in 

within%\nforne°? Odtivities and accomplishments 

Within a period of less than ten years by a school district with 

ledf ^tfftherfff $50,000,000 one must acknow- 

mSoI effcrt! ingredients conducive to this successful 

educaJin!!? "’“ter with Mr. Purdy as we drove to 

^ meetings over the state. He estimated that during 
this ten year period more than 475 citizens had participated in 
some type of citizens committee. I am firmly convinced^that this 

!f boMd*of"fd,!r^ d°”™unication attained by the wise use 
education approved citizens committee is one of the 
great factors m the success of this unit district. 

Illinf f f Olney, i attended a meeting of the 
niinois Citizens Education Council with Mr. Purdy, where i was 

* comment. i made the observation at that time 

schL^ dnaurance p^?i!Ls"“hat a 

bfrwen*1ef!nef!"^-°’' •* <=°“ld acquire would 

a well defined citizens committee, it was also my opinion 
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* Should not wait for the need to arise before developing 
a coirunittee, and that sooner or later, probably witLn^ 

educational leader or educational insti- 
tution would have need to rely on this valuable citizen aide. 

, administrators have, in the main, accepted the 

committees for technical programs. In 
tact, the role of an advisory committee is often required. A 

practice also exists whereby superintendents or college 
presidents, especially in metropolitan areas, appoint a citizens 

raendations^° ^ selected defined problem and to make recom- 

raendations. One has only to read Education USA to see examples 

A^recLI?^^®*^ citizens committees which are appointed. 

A recent issue listed a metropolitan city who has appointed a 

citizens committee on equal educational opportunities, a citizens 

problems, rcitizen. 

Study the curriculum for deprived students. The role of the 

^ ® general one and is not 

related to any immediate problem. 

A school executive and members of the board of education 
frequently a^re so involved in the budget, bids for construction, 
^rchasing buses and the other details of school administration 

remains to discuss the philosophical role of the 
institution, the curriculum and its major educational needs and 
goals. However, these important matters can be discussed with 
little time restriction through the use of citizens committees 
and related subcommittees. 

In Olney, the citizens committee had been working for a long 
period of time on the problem of developing a community college. 

after my arrival, I was delegated by Mr. Purdy to meet 
with the members of the citizens committee. We met often and 
^scussed many areas related to the establishment of the college, 
^en the college opened, the citizens committee held an open 
house and reception for the people of the district. I can assure 
you that the male members of the committee appreciated more than 
you will ever know the presence of two women on the committee 
when It came to discussing the details for the reception. I can 
only briefly describe how this reception was recognized. We had 
a fo^al receiving line. The members of the citizens committee 
stood side by side with the superintendent of schools, the dean 
of the college, and members of the board of education. Facilities 
could not accommodate the crowds. Members of the citizens com- 
mittee obtained donations, flowers, refreshments, and large green 
plants for decorative purposes. This was truly a citizens' effort 
It was estimated that this small agricultural community probably 
had an attendance three times the number of people that would 

usually be considered maximum capacity for the building and 
occasion. 

The citizens committee also assisted in the dedication of 
the college, and once again they conducted a reception for visit- 
ing dignitaries and school representatives. The results of these 
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efforts in bringing the college image to that community is diffi- 
cult to describe. 

I have known educational institutions who had to work with a 
citizens committee under undesirable circumstances. There are 
instances when a citizens committee develops as a group in oppo- 
sition to policy of the board of education. These situations are 
regrettable. 

Something also must be said in the case study of Olney that 
during my experience in the community I never knew the board of 
education to conduct a secret executive session except for the 
following purposes: 

1. To employ and establish the salary of the superin- 
tendent of the district, the dean of the college 
and the principal of the high school. 

2. To give preliminary discussions to the purchase of 
property. 

One must compliment the members of the board of education 
who conduct their school business in such a way that they invite 
the observation and counsel of the citizens at all times. This 
board of education followed to the letter the recommendations of 
the Illinois Citizens Education Council in that the citizens com- 
mittee recommended candidates and the board of education formally 
extended the invitation. No effort was made to "pad" the citi- 
zens committee; every effort was made to see that all interests 
both business, personal and religious were represented. No one 
was excluded because he or she might be controversial. 

Should the situation ever present itself where I am the 
senior school executive officer, I would make one of my first 
orders of business that of establishing a citizens committee along 
the guidelines mentioned in the peunphlets of the Illinois Citizens 
Education Council. It is my belief that an area community college 
composed of several communities and school districts could profit 
immensely through the use of the cxtxzens commxttee technxgue xn 
establishing avenues of communication, establishing harmonious 
relationship between communities, and always bringing to the 
board of education and the administrative staff a grass roots 
connection with the pulse of the people in the area which the 
institution serves. 

This is a story that is difficult to tell to other admini- 
strators in a convincing manner. I am sure that the guidelines 
established by the Illinois Citizens Education Council and the 
acceptance of these guidelines by many institutions throughout 
the state places Illinois far ahead of other states. 
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PROBLEMS OP A CITIZEN'S COMMITTEE 



K. E. Merwln 

Associate Director of Development 
Mllllkln University 

Chairman, Decatur Citizens Consulting Committee 



It would seem to follow accepted form were I to begin my 
remarks by observing that the past two years have been a chal- 
lenging and rewarding experience as, with others, I have been a 
part of the charter group known as the Citizens Consulting Com- 
mittee. Form be damnedj It has been one of the most frustrating, 
exasperating, and time-consuming activities in which I have ever 
engaged. In the same breath, however, it must be pointed out 
that I did not say "useless," "nonproductive," "meaningless" or 
''uninteresting. " On the contrary, this has been one of the most 
important activities in which a citizen interested in his schools 
can engage. 

With these things in mind, I can understand why the topic 
assigned to me was "Problems of a Citizens Committee," although 
it has a negative connotation. This makes it more simple, how- 
ever, than the usual topic given by other academicians who would 
probably have assigned the title "Stumbling Stones on the Pathway 
to Ultimate Success in an Experiment of interaction Between 
Public-Spirited Citizens, School Boards, Certificated and Non- 
cert If icated Staff, the General Public and the Commuting 
Consultant." At least the emphasis would be positive in the 
final analysis— and I want to emphasize that although what I will 
say this afternoon will be largely negative, I do have a firm 
conviction that a meaningful and dynamic citizens consulting com- 
mittee can evolve from the shaky beginnings we have experienced 
over these past two years. 

In assessing the motivation of a Board of Education in 
organizing a committee we must accept two realities that enter 
into the board member's deliberation — usually individually, per- 
sonally and silentlys (1) Such a group is somewhat akin to 
motherhood: its basic raison d'etre is beyond question and (2) to 

publicly deny the formation of such a group is tantamount to asking 
for a recall election to find out what kind of activity the board 
is fearful of having exposed.' 

Thus it was in our situation that the board, facing these 
realities, decided in a very condescending manner to create this 
child of questionable ancestory lest they be forced to suffer the 
consequences of not creating it. In other words, there was no 
real convict ion on the part of the board, as individuals if not 
as a group, that such a committee could take a meaningful role— 
or, indeed, that they should . There must surely have been some 
comfort, however, in their knowledge that they had invited and 
then provided the avenue for a grass roots level involvement of 
citizens. Lesson one: If the board of education is not ccwnpletely 
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this attitude excluded them. But, at the same time, the super- 
intendent was determined that he would not try to manage us. The 
hoard was held co a dogged determination that they would not 
direct our activity lest they be accused of dictating to the com- 
mittee. May I add here that both were eminently successful. The 
board would not even talk to us in any sort of a constructive way 
that would guide our deliberations or our actions. The board 
fostered and we helped to nurture the idea that they and the 
committee were natural enemies. 

Lesson four: The success of the committee must necessarily 

hinge on a mutual respect for the integrity of the individuals 
who comprise the board, the administration and the citizens com- 
mittee. We are just now, after two years, arriving at this point. 
A year ago we reinstated that portion of our constitution which 
provided for nonvoting representatives of the certificated staff, 
noncertif icated staff, superintendent's office and the board of 
education. A consultant, knowledgeable and experienced, could 
have saved us this pitfall. 

If I leave the impression that most of the problems which we 
have encountered can be attributed to the board of education or 
that I tend to be critical of that group to the extreme, you are 
getting the correct impression. The board simply has not been 
willing to use the citizens committee, although there have been 
situations in the last two years which were tailor-made for a 
citizens committee. I will cite just one: When new schools were 

to be built, the matter of naming schools occupied time that was 
disproportionate to the importance of the selection. How well it 
would have been had the board asked our commit'cee to recommend the 
criteria for selection of names, if not the entire process for 
selection. Instead, the board forged ahead, selected names, 
alienated a goodly portion of their public and wound up in the 
embarrassing position of naming a school for a major national 
public servant, notifying him and then rescinding the action. If 
nothing else, it would seem to me that a sense of self-preservation 
would impel the board to use the committee even as a scapegoat. 

Lesson five: The board of education needs the coordinate 

guidance of the consultant who serves the committee. 

Just a brief mention should be made of the lack of community 
status afforded the committee or its members. Most members are 
not seeking recognition, but the blow to their pride when people 
say "What's the citizens consulting committee?" makes them feel 
that, in reality, they are every bit as insignificant as they 
have been led to believe the school board feels they are. 

Lesson six: Elementary to you, I am sure, la the fact that 
individual members of the committee must be suitably recognized— 
whether they admit to wanting recognition or not. Failure to do 
this, as in our case, will lead to greater than average attrition. 

Throughout my observations I have made reference to the role 
of the consultant. We were over a year late in seeking a 
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consultant. The fine relationship of our committee and our 
consultant has helped immensely in the past year guide our 
committee toward a meaningful and well-defined path. I hope that 
our committee will see the wisdom of continuing with a consultant. 

Finally, I observe the obvious: It is not sufficient to 

criticize without offering constructive remedies to problems. In 
many of the problems I have outlined, the remedy is implied. In 
other instances and in more detail, the solutions would be the 
topic for still another whole presentation. In fund raising we 
have what we call the Law of the Pickle which states "You cannot 
make a good pickle by squirting vinegar on a cucumber. It has to 
soak a while." Perhaps this has application in the citizens 
consulting committee. We have been soaking. We only hope we do 
not drown. You, the consultants, are the experts — the positive 
thinkers in this business. I am confident that, given the 
opportunity, you will assist other committees to the early success 
that will make our floundering look like the exception rather than 
the rule. 



FACULTY-CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL SURVEYS: 



Dr. Ralph A. Belnap 

Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 



It has been gratifying to see that an increasing number of 
school boards and administrators have been interested in long- 
range planning and that such planning has been sound, reasonable, 
and productive — for the most part. And, as school districts have 
become involved in planning of this nature, of necessity citizens 
of the community and faculty members in the system have been 
thrown together in a joint enterprise — the business of planning 
and providing for the education of its primary resource, the 
children. But, the problem of degree always enters into the 
situation, and planners always ask, "How active should the school 
staff be in this project?" And, it isn't an easy question to 
answer. Let me illustrate with two examples. 

In one Chicagoland school district teachers were involved to 
a considerable degree in the planning for a new building and were 
even given postcards (printed postcards) to address to parents of 
their pupils; even though successful in the campaign, the animos- 
ity which developed within the teachers by being instructed to 
participate may perhaps never completely be erased. Was the 
district wise in using its staff? Or, should we say, was the 
staff used in the proper manner? In another district, not far 
from that one geographically, the same type of activity was pur- 
sued with a little different feeling generated within the staff. 
Then, we can turn to several examples wherein the staff was used 
only to a limited degree; two examples come to mind wherein two 
school referenda were defeated in districts— solely because of 
the apathy of the teaching staff. And, we could note other sit- 
uations of a similar nature if we wished to provide further 
documentation, but this is not our purpose. Let me point out 
that faculty members usually are not involved in promotional en- 
deavors and are quite often not included in educational planning. 

During the past five years, our staff has been involved in 
over thirty studies, and nearly all of these have seen the involve- 
ment of citizen committees. The explanation will deal only with 
studies that have included citizen groups, and only a few of these 
projects will be described. But, I believe they show a pattern 
and provide some guidelines for evaluation. Let me briefly note 
a few features of these community planning studies. 

1. Galya . Sixty-five citizens participated in this study, 
and most of them attended every meeting. This was one 
of the most consistent groups, so far as consistency is 
concerned, that we have worked with. As I recall, only 
one or two teachers worked on this committee, but an 
attempt was made to include the faculty through indi- 
vidual visits with staff members and through a general 
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faculty meeting that was held quite early in the pro- 
ject. However, the general meeting provided little 
response as staff members knew very little about the 
project and it ended up being an informative session 
only. This was good in that the staff became informed 
about the project, but they did not become contributors 
and partners in the project. At the conclusion of the 
study, the newspapers printed, in serial form, the 
entire report and several other releases led to the 
achievement of many of the recommendations contained in 
the final report of the committee even though a refer- 
endum was ultimately defeated. Whether the outcomes 
would have been different if the staff had been involved 
to a greater extent is a question that is difficult to 
answer. 

2* S-Unnybr o ok School (near Lansing ) . Twenty citizens were 
involved in an evaluation of the educational program, 
facilities, finances, and needs in a community with only 
one thousand adult residents. Surprisingly enough, 
voting on a referendum which came about as a result of 
the study showed almost 60?^ of the citizenry going to 
the polls whereas only a handful had voted in previous 
school elections. The superintendent was involved as 
the study progressed, but the rest of the school staff 
had little affiliation with the project. A general 
meeting to acquaint residents of the area with the find- 
ings of the study was very well attended, and the faculty 
kept abreast of developments through local publicity and 
news coverage. No attempt was made by us to involve the 
school staff, and this probably was a mistake. 

3. Dakota. This community has a permanent, 15-member 
citizen committee and when it became necessary to begin 
a study of the district as a whole it was simply a 
matter of adding another thirty members to the committee. 
Though not members of the study committee, staff members 
supplied data and kept close to the project through in- 
ternal media. A staff dinner at the beginning of school 
the following year— a dinner which included all teachers 
within the district, custodians, secretaries, nurse, bus 
drivers, and administrators — the survey report was used 
as a springboard for future planning; this, and subse- 
quent involvement of the school community, led to the 
building of a new school, the remodelling of another, 
and the closing of four or five small, unsuitable 
structures. I have the impression that the school com- 
munity was quite active near the end of this project. 

4. Johnsburq . Forty citizens participated a few years ago 
in this study of school needs. Some board members and 
some staff members were included in the group. A 
splendid follow-up program was conducted in an attempt 
to inform residents of the area of the problems of the 
district and the remedies suggested by the survey group. 
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5. Norridae-Harwood Heights . A small, select committee of 
twelve members studied the needs of Ridgewood High School 
and after the findings of the study committee were 
released a 100-member committee was established to sell 
the program to the residents of the district. Faculty 
were involved only to a Ixmxted degree— at least, openly 
— as this project unfolded. The project was a complete 
success, incidentally. 

6. Waukegan. One of the finest and best-planned projects 
that have been conducted was done by the high school 
district in Waukegan. A powerful, well-selected group 
of 17 citizens conducted the study, but the voting that 
stemmed from the conclusions was unsuccessful. In this 
venture, the school administration became involved 
throughout the study even though original plans left 
them out of the project completely. Staff members were 
kept informed of the developments through bulletins and 
news coverage, but otherwise they were not part of the 
program. This was a project which was handled in the 
proper manner in every respect and one which followed 
the old adage, "Tell people what they need and let them 
decide in an intelligent manner what is best for their 
community." It may indicate that we can no longer follow 
this line of reasoning and must adopt the tactics used 
by most metrotpolitan districts— that of organizing and 
promoting along political lines for school issues. 

7 . Bureau County . A recent study of northeast Bureau county 
involved fifty citizens and several staff members. This 
was a reorganization study of the area with the study 
involving five school districts. While it is too early 
for the results of the study to be known, it can be said 
that the involvement of communities in ventures of this 
kind is healthy and productive even if all of the sug- 
gestions are not followed. Whether the staff was in— 
yolved as much as it should have been, is a guestion I 
can't answer at this time. 

8. Argo , Villa Park , and Elmwood Park . These were studies 
in which citizens were not involved on an organized 
basis, but the faculties were pulled in to a considerable 
degree. It could well be that involvement of this type 
could be effected with a project using cirizen groups. 

Let me explain a few of the technics used in these 
communities. Individual staff members were interviewed, 
general faculty meetings were held in two of the school 
systems, faculty meetings on a local school level were 
held, meetings of principals and individual conferences 
with principals resulted, and sessions were held with 
representatives of parochial schools in the areas. 
Numerous meetings with the Board, with school staffs, 
with selected residents led to an extensive involvement 
of these groups as the projects progressed. Again, 
these are recent projects and it is too soon to determine 
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the effectiveness of the procedures followed; but I am 
convinced that the procedures that were followed are 
good and that the results will indicate that the 
involvement of staff was a proper technique. 

9. Rockford Area . Twenty-four school districts with 100 
persons serving on a steering committee and a consultant 
staff conducting a study, were recently involved in the 
largest reorganizational attempt in school history. The 
survey staff visited schools and talked with school per- 
sonnel, monthly progress reports were given to the group, 
newspaper and television and radio coverage was good, 
and some involvement occurred within the schools them- 
selves. It is difficult to see how communities in an 
area as large as Rockford can be involved in "grass 
roots" activity, but it is perhaps as important there as 
it is in smaller communities. Even though the study led 
to emergency legislation that will be of assistance to 
school districts in Illinois for years to come, the 
pjjoject was defeated when xt reached the referendum 
stage. However, the pattern has been set, the issues 
have been defined, and progress has continued along the 
lines set forth but in a different manner than that 
prescribed by the study. It might be noted that, had 
the plan been adopted, suggestions were contained in the 
report for the establishment of advisory committees of 
teachers, former board members, community officers, and 
other school officials in three clearly-defined groups. 
Nowhere, to my knowledge, is there such a plan in action. 

10. Five community junior college studies have yielded 
satisfying results and have shown the value of effective 
citizen-faculty participation. As four of these projects 
were designed to establish colleges in new areas— areas 
that did not possess a junior college— these will be 
discussed together. In McHenry County, forty residents 
participated in a comprehensive study, and school per- 
sonnel were kept informed even though only the superin- 
tendents were actually a part of the study group (and 
not all superintendents were present on a continuing 
basis) . It may be that there was not enough joint 
involvement and, while it is known that not enough 
individuals knew what the project entailed prior to the 
referendum, it is quite definite that neither the 
citizenry or the faculties of the participating districts 
were able to engender the necessary support. Even then, 
knowing that more support was needed from both groups, 

I am convinced that the more recent results that have 
included the Master Plan in Illinois, the passage of 
considerable legislation for junior colleges, and the 
impact of education at the college level have been 
necessary developments to assure favorable action in 
the areas of the State. In Boone and Winnebago counties, 
in Kane and Kendall counties, and in Stephenson, Ogle, 
Carroll, and Jo Daviess counties, successful college 
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projects have heen completed with a great deal of 
citizen involvement# The citizens committees have num™ 
hered approximately 65 in the Rock Valley College project# 
over 300 persons in the Kane-Kendall project# and 150 in 
the Freeport area study. Another project that has 
effectively used local faculties and citizens is the 
Kishwaukee College project. 

11 . 1 , Pour County Northwest Illinois Community College. This ^ 
is the one community college project in northern Illinois 
that has moved from a local district college to a com- 
prehensive Class I institution as a result of a complete# 
well defined and well planned# community project. I 
believe it epitomizes the ideal project in every respect. 
The project included these features: 

a. The study committee was comprised of represen- 
tatives from all geographical sectors of the 
college community# and 150 citizens were engaged 
in the project. 

b. The college faculty became engaged in the program 
quite early and# through meetings with consult- 
ants and groups in the several communities# the 
need and potential of the college was demonstrated. 
And# the dean of the college served in a liaison 
capacity. 

c. Effective publicity and public relations was 
noted as all groups were brought together through 
the employment of a public-relations worker# a 
meeting with newspaper and radio owners# a plan- 
ned program of speaking engagements# the estab- 
lishment of a foundation# and the actual 
achievement of discussion on the local level. 

d. college students were also included in the 
activities dealing with the project# so this 
became a project in which there was a joint 
citizen-faculty-student effort. 

e. Advisory committees from industry were formed to 
work with the college on future planning. 

12. Rock Palls. A final comment involving faculty and 

citizen participation. Northern Illinois University is 
currently iiwolved in a study of an entire community — 
one that involves the joint effort and sponsorship of 
the city# the county# the township# the Chamber of 
Commerce# the library# the park district, and the school. 
Faculty and citizen involvement will be incidental as 
the survey is being made solely by the survey team# but 
many individuals within the community are being question- 
ed hnd are becoming involved in the project. The 
encouraging thing about this project is that# finally# 
community agencies are realizing that every agency in 
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the conununity should be a part of a master plan for the 
improvement of the community. Par too long have we 
waited for this kind of activity to become a commonplace 
aspect of community operation. We are hoping that this 
study will establish a pattern for sound community plan- 
ning! and it looks like it will do just that. I would 
recommend this type of program for every community's 
consideration; it has all of the features of citizen 
participation built in and will« I believe, provide for 
the involvement we are suggesting. 

These are merely a few examples of complete involvement— 
that which is necessary if all elements within a community are to 
be informed of the problems and issues facing the community and 
its agencies. I have long been an advocate of extensive community 
involvement and good public-relations programs. I have said many 
times that all that is needed to "sell" any program to the public 
is an adecpiate understanding of the problem and the implications 
related thereto. But, I continue to see school districts, cities, 
counties, special improvement districts, and political parties 
instituting, in addition to the information aspect, all gimmicks 
and methods which seem to go along with successful action. Per- 
haps we must face the facts of life; perhaps I am still too naive, 
and continue to use the methods used in the past to obtain the 
results. We are in a changing society, a new world, and the 
challenges of the future will demand the best thinking and the 
best educational practices that we are able to provide. Use the 
best manpower resources that your community can provide, invoke 
all of the tools and aids that are needed to do the job at hand, 
draw on the best of the past and the promising development of the 
future, use all of the assistance that is available to you in the 
form of agencies, groups, consultants, and other educational 
institutions; but, remember that the product that will develop 
will be yours to nurture and foster. As board members and admin- 
istrators you cannot escape your responsibilities, you cannot 
shift your responsibilities, you cannot evade the important 
issues that lie ahead; and you should not want to. The real pur- 
pose behind our entire discussion is the establishment and 
improvement of educational programs. John Gardner has stated it 
so aptly when he said, "Until our philosophers and plumbers are 
both committed to excellence, neither our pipes nor our theories 
will hold water." 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 

OP LOCAL CITIZEN ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

AS DEVELOPED IN STATEWIDE CLINICS 

Illinois Citizens Educational Councxl 
Compiled by Dr. Merle R. Sumption 

Public Policy Is Citizen-Made 

1. ®ae American system places the responsibility for public 
policy upon the citizens of the country. All voters may 
share, directly or indirectly, in public decisions. 

2. Ours is a representative democracy. A citizen cannot be 
intelligent about and active in all public affairs. Those 
who represent citizens in dealing with particular public 
affairs, such as public education, must be competent, 
diligent, and adequately representative of the citizenry. 

3. Our public schools should exemplify the best practices of 
the American type of democracy. By improving citizen 
participation in school affairs they educate citizens for 
participation in all public affairs. 

Planning for the Committee 

4. The most opportune time for the establishment of a citizens 
committee is at a time when there is no pressing problem 

in the community which may tend to split the community. 

This should not be interpreted to mean that this is the 
only time that such committees should be formed. Often it 
is necessary to form them in times of stress. 

5. Ground srules for the operation of the citizens committee 
should be established prior to the time people are invited 
to serve on the committee. This should be done at the time 
the Board of Education authorizes its formation. The Board 
of Education, a consultant, the superintendent and chosen 
members of his staff, and other interested persons should 
help make these ground rules. 

6. A school-sponsored citizens committee should be formed 
only after the board and the administrator of the school 
are in agreement that the committee would be a good thing 
for the school. 

7. A school— sponsored committee should have a consultant early 
in its inception and development, and should have a con- 
sultant available at all times thereafter. The consultant 
should meet with the Board of Education before the 
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formation of a committee and should l>e at all meetings 
concerned with its formation. Many committees are doomed 
to failure by improper procedures during their formation. 

8, Publicity about a citizens committee, in the formation 
stage, should be limited to the purposes of the committee 
and the relationship of the committee to the school board 
and school staff. 

9. A citizens committee, to be most effective, should be 
established and maintained on a continuing basis. 



Selecting the Committee 

10. The Board of Education should name a selection committee 

with two functions: (1) to secure nominations from a large 

and representative part of the people of the district for 
membership in the citizens committee and (2) to screen 
these nominations and add others to produce a representa- 
tive committee. The choice of the members of the selection 
committee is critically important. Those chosen for the 
selection committee should be reasonably representative of 
the various elements of a conununity# 

11. A citizens committee should be representative of the whole 
community and should be made up of persons from all seg- 
ments of the community. 

12. Citizens committee members should be chosen as represents 
tives of the community and not as representatives of any 
group or organization. 

13. The members of citizens committees should be carefully 
selected from among those members of the community who are 
of high general ability and who are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the community. 

14 The names of members of a citizens committee should be 
published only after they have been contacted and have 
agreed to serve on the committee. 

15. The number of members needed on the committee depends some- 
what on the community but should not be fewer than 12 nor 
more than 20. 

16. Citizen committee membership should not be of a permanent 
nature but ehould be on a rotating basis. A three-year 
term is probably best. One-third of the committee should 
be replaced with new members each year. 

Organizing the Committee 

17. A citizens committee should be free to choose its own 
officers. 
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18. The consultant should serve as temporary chairman until 
the committee is organized. 

19. A regular schedule of meetings should be established as 
early as possible. Interim meetings may be held if the 
work requires them. No less than one meeting should be 
held each month of the school year. 

20. The board should provide a meeting place for the committee. 

Operating the Committee 

21. A citizens committee should be primarily a study group and 
secondarily a promotional group. 

22. A citizens committee should concentrate its activities in 
the areas of policy development and communication not in 
administration or personnel management. 

23. A good way to orient the citizens committee with the pro- 
gram of the school system is to start with a tour of the 
schools. 

24. While a citizens committee should not be limited to the 
scope of problems it may study, it should undertake only 
one or two problems at any one time. 

25. The school board should not dictate what the citizens cran- 
mittee may study, but should offer suggestions. 

26. A citizens committee should, when possible, select for its 
first problem for study, one which it is possible to solve 
in a relatively short time. 

27. A citizens committee, when it is starting, should avoid 
issues which are likely to "split" the community and should 
attack this type of problem only after it has become well 
established. 

28. A consultant is responsible for seeing that the advisory 
committee maintains its proper relationship to the school 
board, the school staff, and the people of the community. 

29. Resource persons, those who have a special competence in 
one or more areas, should be called on for help as needed. 

30. The superintendent of schools is one of the most valuable 
resource persons available to the committee. 

31. The citizens committee should fully utilize the seirvices of 
the school staff as resource persons. 

32. There should be close communication between the citizens 
committee and the Board of Education at all times. A 
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m«mber of the Board of Education should often be invited 
to sit with the conunittee as a resource person and one 
annual joint meeting between the Board of Education and 
the citizens committee is recommended. 

33. While working cooperatively with the Board of Education 
the citizens committee should arrive at its own decision 
and never be a "rubber stamp" for the board. 

34. The conunittee should enlist the aid of citizens of the 
community by establishing temporary subcommittees as needed 
to work on specific phases of a problem. 

35. All meetings of the citizens committee should be open to 
the public. 

Reporting Committee work 

36. The committee should report its recommendations and sugges- 
tions to the board never to the public directly. 

37. When the board appoints a citizens committee, it assumes an 
obligation to carefully consider the opinions of the com- 
mittee, and while the board is not obligated to act 
favorably on all committee recommendations, it should be 
prepared to state specific reasons when it does not act 
favorably. 

38. All publicity released by a citizens committee should be 
released through the same procedures as other school 
publicity. 
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